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strengthened, if not 


originally excited, by their intimate 


acquaintance with the character and 


‘Al- 


condition of the descendants of 


rica in our ss uthern States: and 


when they entere d into the service | 
Ame 


sioners of Foreign Missions, a num- 


of the rican Board of Commis- 
ber of slaves, theirs by inheritance, 
accomp inied them to share the lib- 
erty and other advantages opened to 
colored -emigrants in Liberia. It is 
not our purpose to speak particular- 
ly of the zeal, fidelity and success 
illustrated the 


which marked and 
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Africa; 
missionary labors of Mr. and Mrs, 
Wilson during the eighteen years of 
their residence on the Western Coast 
of Africa, but simply to record our 
pinion, that with a truly apostolic 
spirit they dedicated themselves, in 
a region of great difficulty and dan- 
ger, to the noblest work in which 
Ghristians can be called to engage. 
Nor do we doubt that the memorials 
of their benevolence in Africa will 
be imperi hable. 

The work before us presents a 
general view of Western Africa, its 

ographical outline and features; its 
inhabitants, their 


uistory, present 


languages, manners, customs; the 


civilized settlements; the natural 
history and productions of the coun- 
try ; its commerce, the condition and 
prospects of christian missions ;— 
in 


derived part from books, but 


mainly, in regard to the present, 
from the personal observations of 
the author. 

The advantages of Mr. Wilson for 
acquiring a knowledge of the coun- 


try and the negro tribes of Western 


Africa, have seldom been equalled, 
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‘and his work shows that he neg!ect- 
ed none of them. His first home in 
Afiica, and for some seven years, 
was among the Greboes of Cape 
Palmas, in the immediate vicinity of 
the Fishmen and Kroomen, (or, as 
Mr. Wilson writes it, Krumen,) and 
dwelt 
Ga- 


boon, or Gabun, river, very nearly 


time he 


of the 


for a still longer 


among the Mpongwes 


on the equator; and during his mis- 
sionary life he visited all the most 
important points of the coast for 
1,500 miles, 


fur sume distance into the interior. 


and occasionally went 


He studied thoroughly and reduced 
to writing two of the languages 
spoken by large and extended tribes 
composed grammars and dic lion: 
aries of them, and published religious 
books in both. A writer in Har; ers’ 
Mugazine says:—‘‘ He has either 
the materials 


written or furnished 


from which have been elaborated 
some of the most valuable contribu- 
tions recently made in the sciences 
of ethnology and philclogy. A pam- 
phiet on the slave trade, from his 
pen, fell under the notice of the 
English Government, at a time when 
jt was u matter of debste whether 


British 
withdrawn from the slave coast; and 


the vessels should not be 
as he has been informed by a letter 
from Lord Palmerston, this pamphlet 
decided the question in favor of the 
continuance of the effort to put a 


Our know- 


ledge of remote and little explored 


stop to the slave trade.” 


countries, and especially of Africa, 


Western Africa. 
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has increased during the last few 
years with astonishing rapidity—and 
for this we are greatly indebted to 
While their 


principal object has been to enlight- 


christian missionaries. 


en barbarous and hations 


savage 
with God's holy and eternal Truth, 
they have not failed to add immense- 


ly to our stock of geographical, aori- 


cultural, statistical and ethnological 
knowledge. One of the most de- 
cided evidences of this, is the work 
before us. 

Those who seek a brief, bur full 


and comprehensive account of Wes- 
tern Africa, stated 1 clear and sober 
language, without coloring or ex- 
aggeration, in a philanthropic and 
christian spit, will find the infor- 
mation they desire inthis work. We 
should indeed have been gratified 
had the respected author considered 
more fully the condition of eur col- 
ored population in its relations to 
Africa, and the duty of the people 
of the United States to prepare and 
send forth great numbers of this 
people, with their own consent, to 
establish and extend civilization and 
the christian religion among their 
African brethren ; and had he adopt- 
ed somewhat broader and more ani- 
mating views, and more earnestly 
and emphatically expressed them, 
on the promised beneficence ‘and 
mighty moral influence of the Re- 
public of Liberia, so enriched and 
blessed as we believe it to be, with 
all the elements of a free, indepen- 


dent, Christian State, destined by 
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Divine Providence to an indefinite 
growth and ever-abounding pros- 
perity. We now see, as never be- 
fore, a benevolent purpose in the 
Divine permission, that so many 
Africans should be introduced and 
left to increase amongst us, and that 
thts purpose is their deliverance from 
barbarism and education in the hab- 
iis, arts, and religion of a christian 
people, in order that they may re- 
turn to the country of their fathers, 
bearing to their untaught brethren 
the livhts of civilization, of liberty, 
Many 


great events have concurred to pre- 


and the testimonies of God. 
pare the way for the fulfilment of 
this purpose :—repeated and suc- 
cessful explorations of the African 
continent ;—the awakening of the 
spirit of missionary enterprise ;—the 
suppression of the African slave 
trade ;—the agencies of lawful com- 
inerce arousing the industry and de- 
veloping the resources of that coun- 
try—and above all, the christian set- 
tlements of her civilized descendants 
rising upon her shores, with the ad- 
vantages of good government, and 
all the elements of moral and intel- 
lectual improvement :—These, with 
the ready going forth of a numer- 
host of Christ's 


build up in her populous kingdoms 


ous servants, to 


and her waste places that Church 
which is the pillar and ground of the 
Truth—one and all speak of coming 
movements the 


greater through 


: 
exiled children of Aftica,encouraged ! 


Western 


Africa. 
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and assisted by the good people of 
United States, to fulfil the 
merciful designs of Him to whom 


these 


that country, with all her tribes and 
nations, is given for an inheritance. 
Thoughts on all these topics would 
come from no one with more pro- 
priety or effect than from Mr. Wilson. 

The book before us is divided into 
four parts: the first containing a 
general view of Africa—the geo- 
graphy of that country; the dis- 
coveries and doings of the Portu- 
guese in Western Africa ; the early 
enterprises of the English, French 
and Dutch, in that region; an ac- 
count of Senegambia, the great rivers 
Senegal and Gambia, and of the 
people in their vicinity. The second 
describes northern Guinea, includ- 
ing the Sierra Leone Coast, the 
Grain Coast, the Ivory Coast, the 
Gold Coast, the kingdom of Ashan- 
tee, and the Slave Coast; with an 
account of the superstitions of that 
part of Africa. The third part brings 
before us southern Guinea, extend- 
ing from 5° north to 15° south, in- 
cluding Pongo, Loango, Kongo, and 
Angola, with the islands of Fernan- 
do Po, Princes, St. Thomas, and 
The fourth part is dedi- 


cated to Liberia, Sierra Leone, the 


Annabon. 


slave trade, the languages of Africa, 
Christian Missions in that country, 
and the agency of white men in con- 
nection with missions to Western 
Africa. 

The region of Africa which Mr. 
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Wilson denominates Western, lies 


along the Atlantic ocean, between 


the border of the Great Desert, 16 


north Jatitude, and the province of 


Bengneia in about the same degree 


of south latitude, and varies in ¥ 


from two hundred to 


} r 
three hun 


and fifty miles. It is related to Af 
rica much as the Atlantic Stotes 
here are to North Amer . 2 


Kong mountains, represented by 
author as spurs or chains, the oi: 
running northwesterly and the other 


southeasterly for 2,000 miles, sepa 

rate Western Africa from the popn- 

lous districts and kingdoms of the 
Theu 


this coast are represented as flat anc 


some portions 


interior. 


monotonous, Olhers are represent 
as exhibiting ‘“‘some of the richest 
aad most exuberant natural se 

to be found in the world.” 

“In the vicinity of Sierra Leone 
Cape Mount, and Cape Messurad 
the eye rests upon bold heud-!.a: 
and high promontones enveioved it 
the richest tropical verdure. 

‘‘In the Cape Palmas 
there are extended plains, 
undulating, that are beautihed wit 


region of 


almost every variety of the palm an 
palmetto. On the Drewin coast th 
country rises to high 

the richest aspect, and of 
extent. The Gold Coast 


les ( f aln 


table-land o 
HMMeEnse 
ost 


hills and da every con 


form and vi: and as 


we approach the equatorial regions 


ceivable riety 


especially in the neighborhood of 

Fernando Po and the Ka:nern 

mountain scenery presents itself o 

exceeding beauty and surpassing 
4 9) 

magnilice nce. 


The four great rivers of Western # 
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are the Senegal, Gambia, th 


Congo. Lhe 


} 
seconaary 
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ey have a any amount of 


Imost 


tien lore, in the form of fables, 


mw 
illegories, traditionary stories, and 
erbial sayings, in which are dis- 
vlayed no small share of close ob- 
ervation ively imagination, and 
xtraordinary shrewdness of char- 
ter. 
We pass over for the present the 
interesting chapters relating to the 


Port wuese ¢ iscoveries in Western 


A fric their participation in the 
ieir commercial gains, 
to propagate the Cath- 
; also that stating the 
nterprises of the English, French, 
ud Dutch, in that ec 


i 


cather 
Oo gather ire 


untry; and 
ym subse quent 


hor neral 


general view of the 


who inhabit this part of the 


enecambia ts the name given to 


f Africa watered by the 
gal and Gambia, and ex- 
tends from the Great Desert to Cape 


Venga in 10° north latitude, and in- 
teriorward to the distance of six or 


The Rio 


also flows through this part 


seven hundred miles. 


lafai d 
of Africa The Jalofs, the Mandin- 
goes, aud the Fulahs, occupy this 


1? 


country. Four provinces make up 


the Jalofs, 


resides at a place called 


the kingdom of whose 


Hikakor, near the centre of the four 


is said to 


ibound in provisions, cattle, and 


ar 


poultry. The population is esti- 


mated at one million. Their faith 


is represented as a complete medley 


\1 


of Mohammedaniz:m and paganism. 
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A strong antipathy exists between 
These 


people are said to be the handsomest 


them and the Mandingoes. 


negroes in Africa. 

“They have woolly hair, thick 
lips, and a glossy black complexion, 
but with and graceful 
Goldberry describes them as mild, 
hospitable, generous and trustworthy; 
and of their women he says, they are 


it > 
tail forms. 


handsome, and as attractive as black 
females can be.” ° . ° 

** Among the Jalofs there is said 
to be a species of caste quite as 
marked as that of India. Besides 
the nobles, who are called the ‘ good 
Jalofs,’ there are four other ranks 
or castes: the tug, or smiths; the 
oudae, who are tanners aud sandal- 
makers; the moud, who are fisher- 
men; and the gaewedl/, who are mu- 
sicians or bards. The ‘ good Jalofs’ 
will not intermarry with any of the 
other castes. 

“The gaewell are not permitted 
to live within the walls of their towns 
to keep cattle, or drink sweet milk, 
and are refused interment, on the 
allegation that nothing will grew 
where one of their caste has been 
buried. Still, their services are often 
brought inio requisition by the 
nobles, or ‘good Jalofs,’ who pay 
them liberally for chanting the 
praises of their ancestors on great 
public occasions. Besides the casies 
above mentioned there another 
class, called Saoobies, who are said 
to be much like the European 
yipsies in their customs, manners, 
and genera! character.” ° ° 

“The Jalofs are said to be very 
simple in their modes of living. 
Their houses are small, and. for the 
most part, of a conical shape. Every 
man, however, of respectability al- 
ways has two houses—one in which 
he sits and sleeps, and the other in 
which his cooking is done. The 
dress, both of men and women, con- 


is 
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sists of two square cloths, one of 
which is worn around the waist, and 
ihe other is thrown over the shuul- 
vers. They manufacture cloth of a 
better texture and of a broader web 
than most of the other tribes of the 
country. Their chief article of food 
is a dish called Auskus, made of 
pounded maize or millet, and milk.” 

The Mandingoes, Mr. Wilson re- 
presents as a wandering race, Mo- 
hammedans, but retaining their pa- 
gan rites, having their principal set- 
tlement, Manding or Jalaukouda, 
huudred miles eastward 


some six 


from the coast, near the source of 


the Niger. They are found in small 


communities around all the Euro- 


pean setilements and at Liberia. 
* Taken altogether they are per- 
haps the most civilized, influeuual, 
and enterprising of all the tribes of 
Western Africa. Those of them [ 
have met with at Sierra Leone, Mon- 
rovia, and other places on the coast, 
have very black complexions, but 
not glossy like that of the Jalofs ; of 
tall and slender forms, woolly hair, 
but with thinner lips and less flat- 
j tened noses than most «f the Atn- 
‘can tribes. Their dress consists of 

a three-cornered cotton cap of their 

own make, a pair of short Turkish 

trowsers, over which is worn a sort 

of blouse, or a large square cloth, 
The men always carry 
a short sabre in a leather case sus- 
pended from the left shoulder, and 
a small leather bag or pouch in trout, 
in which are scraps of paper with 
Arabic written op them, and are re- 
garded as charms or amulets to pro- 
tect them from harm. They seem 


and sandals. 


to be naturally taciturn, but wheu 
accosted im a respectful manner, 
they cau easily be drawn into con- 
versation, aud can give more ifor- 
of the 


mation about the Interior 
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country than any other people to be | not peculiar to the Mandingoes, but 


Sanne along the sea-coast.”’ * 


‘Many of them read and write 
the Arabic with ease and elegance 
and they establish schools wherever 
they go for the purpose « if teaching 
the Arabic | 
the principles of the Koran 

‘The writer remembers to have 
met these teachers 
vears ago near Cape Mount, 
tis taking their 
lessons by maktng Arabic characters 
inthe sand. Whenuthey locate tem- 
porardy in the neighborhood of a 
they employ 


angnage and inculeating 


one of some 
where 
first 


pupils were 


Muropean settlement, 
themselvestnmakingsandals, bridles, 
aud 
out of leather of 
and 
streets. 


whips, sheaths various other 
their own 
these they hawk 

They are 


y engaged in mannfactur- 


articles, 
manufacture, 
ibout the 
extensive! 


alse 


ing amulets, which consist of scraps 
Arabic writing sewed up iu small 
leather pouches, which they sell to 


the pagan negroes at very high 
prices. The Mandingoes have dis- 
tictions or ranks iu society as well 
as the Jalofs, but not in the same 
order. According to Laing, the 
priests or teachers of the Koran 
stand next to the king; the chiefs 
come next to the priests, and after 
them the artisans, of which there 


are several grades. Next to the ar- 
come dependent freemen; 
s who have been 
born in the country; and after them 
have been taken in 
or have been made such for 
crimes. The and artisans 
may travel in any part of the coun- 


times of war, without 
om * ” * 


tisans 
next, domestic slaves 


such slaves as 
war, 
priests 
try, even im 
molestation.” 

‘‘ Park speaks of the strong attach- 
ment which the Mandingoes always 
manifest for their mothers, and men- 
tious, as an dlustration of the fact, 
a proverbial saying that is in every 
man’s mouth, * Strike me, but don’t 
curse my mother.’ This feeling is 


characteristic of all the 
Aun African 
will resent any thing 
said mother, however 
trivial, much quicker than any per- 
and if any 
sause, according to his netions «af 
honor and duty, that would justify 
him in shedding the blood of his 
fellow-man, or laying down his own 
defence of the 
honor of his This strong 
feeling, so characteristic of the Af- 
rican race, probably grows out of 
the institution of polygamy, bad as 
this institution is in itself. The af- 
fections of the father are necessarily 
divided among the different branches 
of his household, whtle those of the 
children are concentrated mere par- 
ticularly the mother, who not 
only provides for them, but must de- 
fend them in the litigations which 
constantly occur in families consti- 
tuted ov such principles.” 


Park 


mothers as teaching their children to 


is equally 
native tribes of Africa. 
every where 


agaist his 


sonal imsult: there is 


life, it would be tn 


mother. 


on 


represents the Mandingo 
speak the truth, and they feel proud 
above all things of a son who never 
utters falsehood. Mr. Wilson, from 
careful observation of African char- 
acter, doubts whether beyond the fact 
that children are trained not to de- 
ceive their mothers, there is correct- 
ness in Park’s statement. 

The Fulahs, or Foulahs, are the 
largest of the great families of the 
Senegambia. Those on the Senegal 
are darker in complexion than in 
the interior, where they bear the 
name of Fellatahs, and in form and 
stature resemble the Mandingoes. 


“ Their complexion is a brownish 
black, with hair soft and curly, fore- 
heads good, lips thin, and their 
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noses anything but flat. In stature 
they are of the medium 
delicate but well formed, and in gait 
graceful and independent 

“The Fulahs have a tradition that 
they are the descendants of Phut, 
the son of Ham. But whether 
tradition be true or not, it 
gular fact that they have prefixed 


size, limbs 


is a 
this name to almost every district ¢ 
any extent which they have ever 

cupied, as may be seen by reterence 
to those Whether 
they have any means of verifying 
this tradition, or through what br 


in Senegambia. 


ches of the African family they trace 
their descent, does not appear, 

ee By some who have investigate 
the subject, it is supposed that th 
mixed race; but whether the 


Negro 


Negro and Berber, is a moote: 


are a 


elements are ind Arab, o 


kely to be se 


™ = 7 


tiou, and not | 
very ; 
“They can 


most any cir 


soon. 
accommodate them- 
selves to : cumstances 
and are really industrious and enter- 
Travelers who have vi e( 
the different district n 
very diflfere 


prising. 
them in 
which they live, give 
accounts of their « 
social habits; and there is as mu 
diversity ip 
and habits as in their physical char- 
acteristics. 


- rr 
posiuich G 
i 


is 


their SOc! ] char ter 


‘¢ Major Gray spe ks of tl} } 
having a ‘high degree of cunnin 
duplicity, selfishness, and avarice 
to vratify which they are rest 
neither | y fear nor shame.’ 

**Goldberry. who was bet { 


quaimted with 
‘The 
very fine men, ré 
ous; they have stron 
are reserved and prudent; th 
intelligent and industrious, 

their habitual commerce with the 
Moors of Zahara, they have bees 
savage and cruel.’ 

“Mungo Park says of those of! 


says, legitimate 


biovce 


Dust and courave- 


minds 


vut, Irom 


mit 


ee 
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ssl 


yy inter 


mong then 
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as pecuhar 


The Fi 
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ie y? 
VK but 
) 

eountr a 
0 edu 
i rPnotal 


e Man iorryv ve s. ‘I is ane 
other still hving in Wilmington, N. 
( by the name of Aloro, now eiwhty.- 

e vears of aoe He has had op- 
Oortunity to return to | country, 
ut has mmays been verse to ree- 
turcin ri Was expelled inom his 
wn country ior crime, but found 
the & our here mid of the 

it VW ieie aat > ae | u i ) sua 
estim i treasu 

Northern Guinea ts the larvest of 

three pring Ipal GIVIsIONs ¢ Wes- 
tern Africa, and thouch lying em- 
raced within fis r six degrees ol 


than 


nas an area 


million of square miles and a p 
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u, ‘They are naturally of 


di-position, but 


1 cventie 

table maxims ofthe Koran 
them less hospitable to 
nd more reserved in their 


M 


landineoes.’ 


bottom, who traveled a- 
1 toward the close ol the 
century, speaks of them 
ly courteous and gentle 
iahs have never partici. 
e toreion s] ive tl i eX- 
W Cast erm s have 
sed of in is Way { ad 
uit to «¢ thi in other 
iats « mem have maveu 
nas OF Kidl pp nd 
y were brought to thi 
ntothe We i] es. 

bie ¢ ol th ind 
Be » J os mon who 
it to Niaryl nd t ( prt 
was ransomed by Ocle- 
sent ¢ > puis OWN 
iter having received a 


fon ja Bn ipa Sit 
e cnse was itof Abdul 
who w ravsomed and 
riain 1838, after having 


ein the United States for 


fifieen hundred wiles. It 
of something like halfa 


pu- 
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lation of from eicht to twelve mil- 
Mr. Wilso 1 represe nts them 
ging to the Nig 
of the African race 
lies on the Niger 


those cf Si 


lions. 


as belon i branch 


ritthat 
(from the fam)- 
ind differing from 


suthern Guinea, who are 


sup »sed to have descended from 


the ancient of the Nile.— 


nations 


Their country extends from 10° nort! 
latitude to the Kameruns mountains 
in the gulf of Benin. On this coast 
e many European and American 
C1 zed settlements. 

The coast of Northern Guine 
| seuts yreal variety ol baturi 
SCCl ry, nd 1s eve ry wl e ch ic- 
lerizZ i by th ric i most ex 
u intvegetation. A stranger fe 
i iost Oppressed Dy ll i iG 
cel veraul Wii i ¢ \ uy} } 
his vision from ever spot pon 
which his ©) re s t n cain 

rcely realize that a country cal 
be tenanted by human beings, where 
there is so much that is primitive in 
appearance ana uhor en in its 
general outlines. 

sierra | i€ Ua M unt ‘ 
C ) \lessu uo Dold ne | nds 
or pr montor +, Which never fail to 
make 1 stron’ mnpression on the 
minds of these who have not been 
accusto dito the exuberant ru 
ness 0 ropica cene! * 

On me r nproach to Cane 
Palm the country becomes higher 
l re ape nad gives it ubit »! 
vl | ! population nu é 
hivher stat culuvation. Native 
Vi $ n en dottite th 
bro i heids whl istre tch ba K irom 
i! sea-board, on the sides and 
summits of high hills, and in i 
rreater mumbers long the very 
margin ol th water. Not ritre 


quently they cover some projectin 
cape, and may be seen at great dis- 


lance from sea. 
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 — — eas ass mn 


‘The coast of Drewin, to the east 


of Cape Palmas, mses up abruytty 
irom the water's e ve, and forus 
high table-land of vast extent, and 
of the very richest aspe es = 


“The wold Coast presents every 


variety Of hill and dale, covered with 


ine richest creensward, and adorned 
with ulmost every variety of the 
palm and palmetto. But the mari- 
ner, as he approa hes the equatorial 
regions, IS greally libpressed by the 
rch, varied, and unsurpassed mag- 


mountais 
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ro, 


tne ot. 
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Lhomas, fernando und the Ka- 
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ruas. this whole iine of cuast 
s sadly deficzent in bays, harbors, 
id I vai rivers.’ . 
The iwhabitauts of Northern 
uli are not all to be placed on 
i i Ol evel. | it } possess 
ia t i Character ii Common, 
ld, « ed with the civilized na- 
t ort world, there are none of 
em that can clann a higher grade 
than that of a barbarous or semi-civi- 
ed e. - 7 They live 
i circular huts with peaked roofs, 
iot well hebhted or ventilated, but 
stron built, and quite suflicieut 
to cttl 
} t n h 
no ¢ hy r 
un ineir 
DD 
i 
c : 
) ( v. and 
lu s, and are becoming every 
! ’ ext civ e MY G both 
i et ire nd comi ‘ Un 
( j nd Siave Coasts a difter- 
mt } 1 ! rede ot civilization 
vatls tiere the houses are Cone 
stricted with clay w lis, ol qua rane 


jlar lorm, ata tre quently twe mud 
| 


three stores high, and wuen Wiiite- 
washed, which is not uncommon, 
present quite an air of civilization, 
[hey wear more clotl cultivate 
ihe soil more extensively, aad have 


a greater variety of mechanic aris, 
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Physically, however, the great Fanti 
nations are inferior to the Kru family. 

‘“*There are no extended govern- 
ments in any part of NorthernGuinea, 
with the exception of the military 
despotisms of Ashanti and Dehomi, 
and these are not larger than the 
second or third rate kingdoms of 
Europe. The people, as a general 
thiag, live in small independent 
communities, varying in population 
from one or two to fifteen or twenty 
thousand. The form of goverument 
every where is monarchy, but in 
reality has much more of the popu- 
lar and patriarchal than of the mo- 
narchic There are two 
sets of influences constantly operat- 


element. 


ing upon the social and political 
condition of the country. The ten- 
dency of one is to unite the people 
into large and powerful bodies, and 
the other to break them up into in- 
numerable petty clans, without pow- 
er or influence. Motives of self- 
defence, the reputation of being a 
great and powerful people, the de- 
sire for plunder and aggression, 
would lead to the former of these 
results; while the want of mutual 
respect and confidence in the hon- 
esty and capacity of each other, the 
aggressions upon the property and 
rights of individuals by despots or 
lawless mobs, one or the other of 
which is sure to arise in every large 
community; the want of moral re 
straints, without which no protective 
laws are of avail; the petty ambition 
which is felt by individuals to be at 
the head of a community, the fear 
of witchcraft, and various other mo- 
tives operate to disintegrate the 
masses, and form them into innu- 
merable small independent princi- 
palities. The latter of these classes 
of motives have preponderated for 
a long time, and have brought about 
the present state of things. 

“We propose to give a brief 


sketch of the inhabitants of each of |, 














the principal districts of Northern 
Guinea, bat will dwell mainly upon 
the Kru or Mena, and the Fanti or 
Ashanti families, which may be re- 
garded as representing the whole. 
In treating of these two leading 
families, we shall give a more full 
and detailed account of many things 
that have been little more than men- 
tioned in this introductory chapter.” 

A brief and interesting sketch is 
given by our authorof what he terms 
the three leading families of the 
Sierra Leone coast. The Timanis, 
Susus or Soosoos, and the Veys—the 
latter occupying the country about 
Gallinas and Cape Mount, and now 
within the limits of the Liberian Re- 
public. Major Laing represents the 
Timanis as depraved, licentious, in- 
dolent, and avaricious, which Mr. 
Wilson thinks “ may be ascribed in 
part to their participation in the 
foreign slave trade—which has never 
failed to impart a deeper tinge of 
wickedness to the character of all 
those who have been drawn into it.” 
The Susus dwell near the head- 
waters of the Rio Pongas, in a hilly 
country interspersed with swamps, 
and cultivate and bring to the Sierra 
Leone market yams, cassava, ground 
nuts, Indian corn, and other products 
of their fertile soil. 


The Veys.—This family, though 
not numerous or powerful, have re- 
cently invented an alphabet for writ- 
ing their own language, and are en- 
joying the blessings of a written sys- 
tem, for which they are entirely in- 
debted to their own ingenuity and 
enterprise. Thisis undoubtedly one 
of the most remarkable achievements 
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of this or any other age, and is itself 
enough to silence forever the cavils 
and sneers of those who think so 
contemptuously of the intellectual 
endowments of the African race. 
The characters used in this system 
are all new, and were invented by 
the people themselves within the 
Jast twenty years. 
municating thoughts in writing was 
probably suggested by the use of 
Arabic among the Mandingoes, and 
from the practice of white men who 
occasionally visit their country for 
Kut it is very 
evident that they borrowed none of 
their written characters from either 
of these sources; nor did they, it ts 
believed, receive any assistance 
whatever from any one in perfecting 
this wonderful invention. It was 
commenced about twenty years ago, 
and the writer, who visited their 
country about that time, found that 
they could even then communicate 
some thoughts with the aid of this 
new alphabet; and some account of 
the discovery was published in the 
Missionary Herald for July of 1834. 
Since then they have continued to 
labor at it, and have brought it to a 
state of sufficient perfection for all 
practical purposes. The agents of 
the Church Missionary Society have 
taken it up, and metallic types have 
been cast in London, with which 
several little books have been print- 
ed for the use of the people, so that 
they are now enjoying the rich fruits 
of their own enterprise, and have 
fairly won for themselves a reputa- 
tion which no race of men on the 
face of the earth ought to despise. 
“ The Veys occupy all the country 
along the sea-board from Gallinas 
to Cape Mount. It is not known 
how numerous they are, but they 
probably do not exceed fifty or one 
hundred thousand. .They live in 
small huts like most of the inhabi- 


mn : : 
The idea of com- 


the purpose of trade. 


tants of this region of country, and and have lost their influence aud 


have no clothing except a broad 
square cloth thrown over their bodies, 
covering one arm and shoulder, and 
leaving the otherexposed. Iu stat- 
ure they are about the ordinary height, 
of slender but graceful figures, with 
very dark complexions, but large 
and well-formed heads. They are 
mild, and indisposed to war, bat 
like all other native tribes who have 
been extensively engaged in the 
slave trade, are characterised by in- 
sincerity and cunning, and have all 
the lower propensities of human 
nature disproportionably developed. 

“The invention of this new sys- 
tem of writing undoubtedly forms a 
marked period in their national his- 
tory, aud we lament that no greater 
efforts are made to diffuse the bless- 
ings of the Christian religion through 
this chanuel, which has been opened 
up in so remarkable a manner. At 
an early period in the history of the 
coluny of Liberia, a 
formed among this people by Lott 
Carey, but was discontinued after 
his death. 

“The whole tribe have recently 
been brought within the jurisdiction 
of Liberia, and it is hoped that by 
the jomt influence of the mission- 
aries and Christian emigrants from 
this country, they may be brought 
within the Christian fold, and par- 
take of all the rich blessings of the 
Gospel. 

‘* Besides these three leading fam- 
ilies, there are several other smaller 
ones which should be noticed in 
order to make this sketch of the in- 
habitants of the Sierra Leone coast 
complete. Among these may be 
mentioned the Bissagvoes, the Bul- 
loms, the Deys, and the Gola peo- 
ple. The two former are to be found 
in the immediate vicinity of Sierra 
Leone. But fur some causes with 
which we are not fully acquainted, 
they have been greatiy dimimuished, 


school was 
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it tl trod 1} } Bush people 
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This afternoon the President crossed 
over to Bloo Barra Point, and took 
formal possession of it in the name 
of the Republic of Liberia.” 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT 
SINOU. 


fev. H. B. Stuart, formerly 


The 
a member of the Rev. Dr. Preston’s 
Independent Church in Savannah 
Geo., has labored for several years 
to build up a Congregational Church 


iu*Greenville, Sinou. We have rea- 


son to believe him truly and earnest- 


ly engaged in the cause of the Re- 


deemer, and entitled to the special 
sympathy and aid of our Gongrega- 


tional Churches. Under date of the 


20:h of May Mr. Stuart writes to us: 

“ Your very valuable packet, by 
Captain Sears, of the schooner King- 
Jisher, was received on the 18th inst., 
together with a letter by the same 
conveyance, In what temper of 
mind these truly acceptable favors 
found me, and how they affected us, 
Solomon has described where he 
says, ‘Hepe deferred maketh the 
heart sick; but when the desire 
cometh it is a tree of life.’ Nearly 
six months had passed since the 
date of my last letter. During a 
great proportion of that time we had 
been looking with some anxiety and 
impatience for some encouraging 
information from you. Whatthanks 
do we owe our good God who has 
so kindly allayed our fears, ig per- 
mitting us to hear good tidings :—I 
say good, because they are the first 
we have had from a reliable source 
since the organization of our church. 
But we cannot think hardly of our 
friends when they have not been in- 
formed of our wants. We have writ- 
ten, but our letters have not fallen 
into the right channel, not being ac- 
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So 


[October, 


SS _—~ 


qvainted with any ef our ministers 
of the Congregational Churches 
named in your leiter. TI am eXx- 
tremely obliged to you, and shall 
avail myself of every opportunity of 
making known our wants to them, 
and also through the press, that 
most valuable organ of the church. 
I am very sorry that the urgency of 
the captain to leave will not permit 
me to write particulars at this time. 
Suffer me to say, that we are doing 
the very best we can; our house of 
worship is up, shingled, matted, 
floored, but doors and windows are 
wanting. The matting you know is 
not comfortable in the rainy season, 
We would have done more, but the 
recent wars have thrown us greatly 
back. From this hasty sketch you 
see our wants, and who should we 
go to for help but 40 our own peo- 
ple? If we appeal to A, B, C, and 
D, they say, and say correctly, go 
to the Congregational societies. I 
know that our 
means to sustain a Congregational 
Church in Liberia, and I feel confi- 
dent that they will do it. But I 
must cease, and only beg of you, 


people have the 


that any remittances, as drafts, cloth- 
ing, books, papers, dry-goods, pro- 
visions, &c., should be sent to the 
undersigned, Pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church, Greenville, Sinou 
county, Liberia.” 


SUFFERING AT SINOU. 
We are well aquainted with the 
Rev. b. R. Wilson, the writer of the 


and cannot 


He 


is a christian minister of established 


following statement, 


therefore doubt its accuracy. 


character and of very great influence 
in the Methodist Church, with which 
he isconnected. Surely the appeal 


of such a man should be heard and 


j kindly answered. 
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[From the Liberia Herald, of June 18, 1856.) 
GREENVILLE, Sinou Co., 
May 14, i856. 
Mr. Editor:—Feeling it to be my 
duty not only to warn men of their 
danger which awaits them in the 
world to come, I consider it a duty 


also to point out to them the way of 


salvation, and relieve them in their 
present sufferings as much as I can. 
And frequently it has been my lot 
10 come in contact with more suffer- 
ing than I can of myself relieve ; and 


were I disposed to content myself 


with my own efforts to relieve the 
distressed, I would not trouble you 
at this time. But I believe that the 
suffering 1 daily witness, were | 
10 hold my 
demn me before Him in whose ser- 
vice }am. Therefore, as I tind that 
all of my efforts have failed to ren- 
der the relief that is absolutely re- 
quired here at this time, I am com- 
pelled, by every soleinn thought, to 


peace would con- 


declare to the friends of suffering 
humanity, that at this time the cit- 
zeus of Sinou county are in a situa- 
tion that is calculated to awaken a 
feeling of compassion in the breast 
of any person that was born in a 
christian land. And fearing that 
some uncharitable feeling or expres- 
sion might arise from some slight- 
thinking reader, allow me to make 
here one remark, that poverty and 
wretchedness has frequently invaded 
settlements through wilful negli- 
gence: even in that case we should 
look on them with some degree ol 
compassion, but when it unavoid- 
ably comes, as the scourge of Divine 
justice, as appears to be the case in 
this instance, therefore we think they 
should be regarded with the most 
tender compassion—for we are all 
subjects of Divine wrath and justice, 
and richly merit it. Just a few 
months ago, the visitor was delight- 
ed to look at the several thrifty and 


OA 


flourishing little settlements, each 4 Collins, Edward D. Taylor; Baptist 


LAAAAAARAAAAAAAS 


adorned with neat little houses erect- 
ed for the worship of Almighty God, 
aud the very appearance of the in- 
habitants spoke cheerfulness and 
contentment. But now look, and 
behold these settlements, once pre- 
senting the appearance of peace and 
plenty, now c'othed in the garb of 
utter rain; and those who once in- 
habited them, where, O! where are 
they! Go to the garden, where the 
seed that is planted will not shoot 
forth until the morning that Christ 
shall bid them rise, and there you 
will find many who were carried 
there with a broken heart. One 
may wonder how all of this came ou 
I can answer as an eye-wit- 
Wess: it came on them by the ruth- 
less hand of an uninjured native foe, 
who without giving the least notice 
of his displeasure towards them, 
rushed on them with such violence 


them. 


that in a short time every one was 
driven from their (as they supposed) 
peaceful homes, and stupped of 
every thing they possessed, not al- 
lowing them time to take the second 
You will here 
see a list of all the people whose 


change of clothes. 
houses were burned and their farms 
destroyed in each of the settlements, 
which account has not as yet been 
made known. 
first made on Lexington, I will take 
up that list first— 

Lexington sufferers, who have lost 
all they possesse¢d—Stephen Mitchell, 
isaac Mayson, Jacob Hynes, Mat- 
thew Hill, William Garren, James 
M. Strother, Mary Johnson, Patrick 
Burch, Dorsey Burch, Lucy Bell, 
Tom Scott, Charlotte Pinkney, Dan- 
iel Strother, Jonathan Strother, Titus 
Glove, Ambrose Matthews, Randal 
Brigham, James Garren, Shado Led- 
low, Arguile Ledlow, G. Rollens, 
Henry Roadman, Ruben Whitmore, 
Stephen Tillmore, Kissiah Burton, 
Henry Sapp, Martha Kennady, John 


As the attack was 
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church, 
sion House; Kissi 


eri » Garren.— Tota 
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elected for four years, instead of two, 
s at present. A principal argu- 


) 
ment Is, hi aurin i Presidential 
term of two years, the people have 
not sufficient time to get cool, after 


one ¢ ction, before they are excited 


| tt apy} roach of another; so that 
all the party 1 “4 id even per- 
son enation \ 1 a cany . 
oduces, is in danger of becomin 
| t rit to the ) cal moral 
so itt re iry Of thie 
peopie {nother is, that a term of 
vo years does not allow the Presi- 
dent sutherent time to rm and ex- 
ecute important plans for the public 
d The writer also suggests the 
ss ity that, if an election is to 
( wre t i! mo 4 } ! ‘ leg — 
‘ ! a 1 u \ l { { tare 


much with president making, to the 


n ct of public business. The 
editor of 1 He ems fully to 
endorse arguments of his cor- 
re spoude nit 


Une of the most important items 


of news is tl n of Jonn B 
lordan t sugar-crowers, that he 
has obta }asteam sugar mill, and 
will soon be re yto rec ve their 


r a toll of one-fourth of theenet 


One writer states that the man- 


ve swamps, formerly the terror 


} 


of the country, are among its valu- 

le possessions, ¢ isily drained and 
made healthy and productive. He 
' ey 


mentions one man who had boucht 


or was about buying, 200 acres of 


[The Hamburgh schooner Liberia 
had lost two of her crew by the 
coast fever, brought on by inmipru- 


i 


the same cause. 

The Herald says:—** Augustus 

Washington has 

celled in producing the finest packet 
1) 


without doubt, ex- 


’ 


Paul's river, and make their sugar 
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ily between Mogrovia and 


surgh, touching at all the in- 


late settlements when re- 


[The Helena Augusta Its 


ites and neatest boat at 


ent onthe river.’’ Washington’s 
second line of regular packet 


stablished on that route. 


. . nd 
scnooner I iwn sajed trom 


ovia for Baltimore May 25th; 


' 1" ) 
nd crew all well. Passen- 


ho A. Fuller, Es 


ips the most Important article 
is set forth, about as briefly 


} } 


y the President in the 


ere . rovernment is desi 
I ing invi te ts | l es 

istice, of protecting the rights 
ens, and promoting in every pos- 


gr their interest, peace a id tran- 


known to all whom it may con- 


ters of vessels are prohibited 

ne on ( rd or givir y passage to 
vidual residing within this repub- 
ita passport from the Secretary 
to be landed within the re- 


} 


nder a penalty of not less than 






















native 


eordng to rat tsa , to 


they p! © i mut ve brite 
this eu u tho I. ( } 
first ¢ inh le ay 1h ae ti 


by a present todhe head-man. lr} 
the Jaborers must volunteer or 1 
as the 
when 


sé 


head-man bids the 
the yolunteer 
Fre 
not keep them for bis own uss 
must de to 
who distributes apart 


seven neh doll: 


liver them 
} among 
leading men of the tribe, and acce 
the rest 


himself. Che laborer: 


mye ne 


$ 1,01 Os ach; 


the he Atha 


eall on the Liberian Government for 
protection; and henc his pro 
lamation. It remains to | een 
whether the French Government 
Whi yield, a the British did to a 
similiar proc mation in ls > 

| tte } iv irecely linthis 
eity ft » Sine inty to J > 1 
rom which appears that a settle- 
ment was ellected with tl last of 
the rebel tribes on that day rhe 
Bloo Barras submittoa fine of $S00 
and the Bootahs and Sinous of 
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»aestny 
is hands: and in 
of ald—' Not 
not unto us, but 
ve give glory, for 


statement, the 
Hon. R. E. Murray, 


jast- 


to Almighty God, 
avert from us the 
that was hanging 
t a hearty response 
of every hame, 
yn, assembled in the 
ypal Church, and 


id of Heaven to look 


yusness upon us. 


WW 


the 
1 us as a prey to their teeth— 


re ena led to say, 


Lord, who hath not 


50x Late fiom Liberia. LUctober, 


thus was our mouth filled with 
, 4nd our tongue with sing 
} rthe Lord hath done oe { 
1 tl rt W il we ‘ j 
| : y wis 14 
‘ rati ‘i of pus = ith i 
en if nm every parter ier- 
‘ sare ¢ metry thes SKS 
3 re going on With ! 
t ré i ys the ! jes I 
s ers are tt ai PCO 
1 Ist j—ind we sa al our 
| friends, come to Libe ’ 
se] f | clo: you \ by 
ed to ccept ol the lian 
ine 1 enclosed, as suo riplion to 
1 Repository. Once more, if you 
ed my letter of May last 
the Ay fisher, you are tn pOs- 


; ! } . 
normy Wishes and desires. | 


same, and shall expect 


swer om you soon 


May the cood L, ra bl 


as 


| prosper the Amerie 
1on cause, that vou may be en- 
to send us scores of useful 
‘ rants. Wewantan io Se 
er in this county, to « wy 
t quired country of Bloo Bar 
re thy ce d to ‘us by 1 s 
cnn } 

We have been looking with con- 

erable anxiety for emivrants from 
Savannah, Geo. I hope t! thie 
war has not frichtened them: if so 
that is al] p ssed. 

This makes my seventh year in 
Liberia, and I only wish that 1 had 
been here seven years sooner. 

I remain, sir, yours in the Lord 

H. B. Srewart. 
Rev. R. R. G urley. 
FROM THE LIBERIA HERALD. 

The Herald of the 2d of July con- 


on Pro- 
The 


writer is strongly opposed to such 


an interesting article 


tains 


tective duties and taxation. 


with 


a construction of the treat) 











Great britain as gives to lore n 
iraders advantages of trade with thy 
! rile ver the Liberians 
ves, and he insists that the 
larmet if Liberia ought to enpoy 
Jd 
protec i from the Government. 
Mr. Herald, Liberia has farmers. 
in mong them men of enterprise 
ind sterling industry men who | 
hard strokes, with little or no mv: 5 


except their health and 


and ofien not that, 


ir strenath, 


] 
ind 


who have w 


themselves up into comfortable 


respectable circumstances, through 
all the contumely onee cast upon 
this occupation in Liberia—for ones 
to be ac assada pl inter was i| ost 
tantan int to betug dug! No 
liis wwe e OCCUpPAauoOn Is reva lig 
as (ik destined i to prevail; tad 
thinking men have ever, when true, 
riven it honor, - ” Thi 
powers that be may soon feel dis- 
posed iO tax our n Js some of us 
own by purchase hundreds of acres, 
Our most thorough going farmers 

i\ his Wnve ure, ha are w - 
ing to pay taxes if they can only re- 
ceive protection from the govern- 
ment they live in and love as their 
country and only hope on earth, 


[hey believe the time has fully come 
when Liberia should in good earnest 
turn her eyes from abroad and look 
it home; scrutinize its own wants, 
ind the 


thie 


ways and means to protect 
m. 

‘‘In 1850, we had about twenty- 
five acres of sugar cane planted in 
Messvrado County, and some talk 
was afloat then about some mode of 
prote ctingand ence uraging the sugar 
planter, but was stopped as prema- 
We pay foreign- 
merchants from twelve to 
per pound for 
and from fifty cents to one 


ture and untimely. 


ers 


I and 


twenty-live cents 


sugar, 


lollar per gallon for molasses—vile 


stulf much of it, not to be compared 
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to our own manufactured sugar.— 
They can sell this sugar, costing 
hree or fuar cents, and not one- 
quarter of a cent freight, lower or 
h usher, to pull dow ntheagricuiturst, 
if they choose, and kee p his actions 
ralyzed by keeping hint doubttul 
ot success im th markets of the 
country which they labor so hard to 
sustain. Now, in 1856, there is im 
thes county alone some three hun 
red and fifty acres of good sugar 
cane, With tte more facility for 
grinding, theugh grea diteatty a 


ends the conveying of the crops to 


mills so far apart. 


[he malls order- 
ed by government, for the use of the 
people, which such active prepara 
tious have been mace to meet and 
make useful, i they fail to come 
will make it very disastrous to many 
of ourfarmers, Suppose this sugar- 
cane yi ld, at the jowest co uputa- 
tion, one hogshead to the acre, at 


1 ¢} 
ad, then 


1,000 pounds to the houshe 
if we have 10,000 Americo-Libe- 
riaus, and af all use sugar, have we 
not with us the elements of a com- 
petent supply? Sugar yieldin 

corresponding supply Gf mo es 
always, even should we drep hogs- 
heads, and without good cause tor 
it, only Casjculate one Darrel ol stigal 
nd one of molasses to the acre,— 
hough it is daily tested, that the 
meauest sugar cane yields a suth- 
cieut crop,—should not our farmers 
claim and demand at the hands of 
the government a protective tarifl 
upon sugar, syrup, and molasses ? 
Has not the time tully come to place 
a duty of fifty cents upon every gal- 
lun of foreign molasses aud syrup, 
and of twenty-five cents upon every 
pound of foreign sugar? Possibly 
the supply would not be sufhcient 
fur the nest year, but then would we 
all die of starvation for sugar? Even 
now, with foreign importation, often 
we have no beef, pork, flour, fist or 


tobacco, but do we all die? Though 





we are obliged to fall back upon the 
rustic arm of our farmers, very olten 
unprepared because so much foretygn 
stuff prevents them from plantin 
five times more than they do, could 
they sell nu, still we do not starve 
though we suffer many incouvenl- 
ence very offen mostly for want « f 
some certain system by which to 
calculate in pitching Our Crops; tor 
why plant whatis supplied by foreign 
substitutes so plentifully 


Ty 


The same number of the /era/d, 
in announcing the arrival of the 
Government schooner “ Lark” from 
Sinou, speaks in high terms of the 
activity, boldness and energy which 
had marked the conduct of Presi- 
dent Benson, in the settlement of 
diflicultues and securing peace, first 
at Grand Cape Mount, and next at 
Simou,. Two import int sections of 
the country, says the Herald, have 
leit fits steriu tanner OF; Going DUsi- 
ues*. Active trade had been opened 
natives at Sinou, and the 
peace stipulauons at Grand Cape 


Me ult will Souit, It is beleved, be 


~ 


yy our merciants it Nba pales 
resources Ol productive trade. 

A boa Constrictor, nhivteteen feet 
and a half iong, had been killed on 
Jonas Carey s plantaticn near Mur- 
shall. 

Fanforney, a powerful chief in the 
neliohborhood of Cape Mount, had 
died, and urged im his last moments 
strict compliance with the terms of 
the treaty with the Liberian Govern- 
ment. 

The Herald of the 18th of June 


announces the arrival in the Envlish 
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dent, on ( i - yan ne 
remarked— . 1 am 
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nc AS n « ; ‘ 


merenmt A t for Lo ) ' } ‘ Ww ofl to y ’ 
contiguities, In W Dr. J. Z. Fou U. 
has been re ) " >. 1A 0 ti, & 

ru ’ ! 


ment. 
“Dr. | ? i ‘urney mad in - 


. ¥ , ‘ I 
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gence in i i 
Ol bis ¢ i i “7 “101 nd 
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will be y ! quent reply. 





fact, that Dr. F next posed idi- 
us officl j ) bribe » cary of Liberra—the he ~ 
those p deu i ! tment that ¢ mite fon to 
which are incul d in tt 1- | the laws, and awards justice to all.’ 
mental law of that great | pubic. This was brietly it ¢ quent re- 
He comes amongst us ire y mre sponded to by Chief Jus e Dav. 

nizing iu pen lif of his g rnument, ‘ Hf next gave, * 1] Al y ol 
as a basis of national intercour Liberia, which as yet h ‘i dise 
and friendly 1 tions tween the sraced the Lone & lu the | lof 


two coverninents, the Divine prin- j battle. This was eloquently res- 
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nded to by Gen. J. N. Lewis, Col. || we get the substance; especially if 

Pp nd Mayor Erskine he tender of that substance is made 
T TT posed by him was, | to us in as respectful and courteous 

TI hie h « H British Ma sly Lmanner as the fleaderting govern- 
) n \ vhose very wise, | 3 fis willing to receive the same 
t, 3 t ’ reizn has of us. The object desired to be 
e( red her to the Brit- | « ted is simply this: while we in 

" j ' ticular ar d the »>wise ic mopr “nis »> the honor and 
enveral This | « ty of this republic as aun inde- 

f re ved, ! it nathion—which ts a primary 

nd eloquer t nded to by H.) consideration, and must never be 
!, Consu doue—we at the same ume carefully 
The next he proposed was, ‘The void giving any reasonable cause 

} President of United of offence to the U. S. Government. 

Stat A no is tt chief We are very h ppy to learn that 
; ist of that great Republic | the course adupted by th's govern. 
vhosé on mcuicates prime ment i the premises, is one that 
( pe that must ullle wl commend ttseil to every rightly 
miatel i iim our workd. To thinking and feelu citizen of both 
Dr. Forn ade j priate vgoverumenis—a surse tnat come 

t promises the honor and dic nity of 
‘After th vel { s wer neither, but awards justice to both, 
ven peeches made by other Under these circumstances, it af- 
nen, aud the company rose fords us pleasure to welcome Dr. 
ul d. John Z. F. rney’s residence in Li- 


ve SO SCUSIIUNVE DOU 
nN 
it a st i y 
| 
‘ \ I i ( { 
i al i ! ‘ 
who é ri 
Hn) i‘ i } 
Hi ! \ 
we ( 
ern i 
thirty ve 
mah Oo ( 
I . 
=f ' ' 
‘ Won | 
tle hel eve 1 toi 


result of an efiort to 


s beria as a U.S. functionary; 


and as 

his affability and gentlemanly bear- 
concern oOur- ‘ : ; ‘ 
ing@ have aiready mace a favorable 
impression in this city, we believe 
and trust that his future residence 
as agreeable to him- 


self as it will be gratifying to us.” 


eee 


The Night Funeral ofa Slave. 


- 
uv 
al 


in the interior’ ger. At supper the mistress of the 
sunset, mansion appeares nd did the 
etortl ch nors of the table, in her particular 

j hour of partment; she wasexceedingly lady 
sued my Waye ke and beautiful, only as Southern 
it and chter women are, that ts beyoud compati- 
itofSouth-, son with these of any other, poruon 
rently f this republic [ have ever seen, 

eV ntly a She retired immediately afier supper, 

d relinement. and a servant handing splendid Hae 
fyloomy ab-  banna onasmall silver tray, we had 


id but lite ist seated ourselves contortably bee 


e seemed the | tore the enormous fire of oak wood, 


obviate the when a servant appeared at the end 


dvor near my host, hat in hand, and 
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uttering in subdued butdistinet tones 
the, to me, startling words— 

** Masier, the cotfiin hab come.” 

“ Very well,” was the only reply, 
and the servant disappeared. My 
host remarked my gaze of inquisitive 
wonder, and replied to i— 

‘‘Thave been very sad,’ said he 
“to-day | have had a greater mis- 
fortune than I ea perienced 
since my father’s death. I lost this 
morning the truest and most relia- 
ble friend I had in the world—one 
whom I have been accustomed to 
honor and respect since my earliest 
recollection; he was the playmate of 
my father’s youth, and the mentor 
of mine: a faithful servant, an honest 
man and asincere Christian. I stood 
by his bedside to-day, and, with his 
hands clasped in mine, I heard the 
last words he uttered; they were, 
*¢ Master, meet me in heaven.” 

His voice faltered a moment, and 
he continued, after a pause, with in- 
creased excitement— 

“His loss is a melancholy one to 
me. If 1 left my home, [ said to 
him, ‘John, see that all things are 
taken care of,’ and | knew that my 
wife and child, property and all, were 
as safe as though they were guarded 
by an hundred soldiers. I never 
spoke a harsh word to him in all my 
life, for he never merited it. I have 
a hundred others, many of them faith- 
ful and true, but his loss is irrepara- 
ble.” 

I came froma section of the Union 
where slavery does not exist, and | 
brought with me all the prejudices 
which so generally prevail in the free 
states in regard to this “institution.” 
I had already seen much to sofien 
these, but the observation of years 
would have failed to give so clear an 
insight into the relation between mas- 
ter and servant as this simple inci- 
dent. [t was-not the haughty plan- 


have 


ter, the lordly tyrant, talking of his 
dead slave, as of his dead horse: but 


The Night Funeral of a Slave. 








— 


[Or tober, 
© - 


the kind hearted gentleman lament- 
ing the loss, and eulogizing the vir- 
tues Of his good old friend. 

After an interval of silence, 
host resumed— 

‘« There are,”’ 
the old man’s relatives and friends 
who would wish to attend his fune- 
ral. ‘To afford*them an opportunity, 
several plantations have been noti- 
fied that he will be buried to-night; 
some, | presume, have already ar- 
rived; and 
things are properly prepared for his 
interment, I trust you will excuse 
my absence for a few moments.”’ 

** Most certainly, sir: but 
Is no improprie ly I would be pie ised 


my 


said he, ‘‘many of 


desiring to see that all 


if there 


to accompany you.” 

“There is none,” 
I followed to a long row of cabins, 
situated at a distance of some three 
hundred yards from the 
The houses were crowded 
negroes, who all arose on our eL- 
trance, and many of them exchanged 
grectings with mine host, in tones 
that convinced me that they felt he 
was an object of sympathy for them ! 
The corpse was deposited in the 
coffin, attired in a shroud of the 
finest cotton materials, and the cof- 
fin itself painted black. 

The master stopped at its head, 
and laying his hand upon the cold 
brow of his faithful bondsman, gaze 
long and intently upon features with 
which he had long familiar, 
and which he now looked upon for 
the last time on earth; raising his 
eyes, at length, and glancing atthe 
serious Countenances now belt upon 


he replied; and 


mansion. 
with 


been 


his, he said solemnly and with much 
feelingce— 

‘He was a faithful servant and a 
true Christian; if you follow his ex- 
ample, and live as he lived, none of 
you need fear when the time comes 
for you to lie here.” 

A patriarch, with the snows of 
eighty winters on his head, answered: 
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‘Master, it is true: and we will 
try to live like him.” 

There was a murmur of general 
assent, and afler giving some instruc- 
tions relative to the burial, we return- 
ed to the dwelling. About nine 
o’clock, a servant appeared with the 
notice that they were ready to move, 
and to know if further instructions 
were necessary. My hostremarked 
to me, that by stepping into the plaz- 
za, L woud probably witness, to me, 
anovel scene.—The procession had 
moved, and its route led within a 
few yards of the mansion.—-There 
were at least one hundred and fifty 
uegroes, arranged four deep, aud 
following a wagon, ,in which was 
placed the coflin. Down the entire 
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length of the Jine, at iniervals ofa 
tew feet, on each side, were carried 
torches of the resinous pine, and 
here ca‘led livht-wood. About the 
ceutre was stationed the black 
preacher, a manof gigantic frame 
and stentorian lungs, who gave out, 
from memory, the words of a hymn 
suitable fur the occasion. The 
Southern negroes are proverbial fur 

ithe melody and compass of their 
voices, and [thoughtthat hymn, mel- 
lowed by distance, the most sulemn 
and yet the sweetest music that had 
ever fallen on my ear. The stillness 
of the night and strength of their 
voices enabled me to distinguish the 
air at the distance of hall a mile.— 


Home Jour. 





{Froin the Central Presbyterian. } 


* Good Old Molly.” 


Some who have read the life of 
Uncle Jack, the African preacher, 
will be gratified to hear of another 
kindred spirit. Itis a rare thing to 
meet with a child of God, who has 
lived (as such) in this world, nearly 
a hundred years. We have met with 
one recently, who was converted 
when she was twenty years of age, 
long before the great Revolution— 
to use her own words, ‘“* When they 
were only talking abont it.’ With 
« good old Molly,” as she is called by 
her friends, I had severa! interviews, 
and was much pleased with her deep 
experience in the divine life. She 
is quite blind and dull of hearing; 
but her mindis sound and she un- 
derstood well all that was said. 

Well, Molly, I have come a long 
way to see you, and hope that you 
are enabled by God’s grace to keep 
looking unto Jesus? “ Yes, sir, she 
replied, but my heart is very skiflish, 
and when I would do good evil is 
present with me.”” Would you not 
rather go home to heaven than live 





in this sinful world? ‘Yes! if it 
were his holy will, [ would, but the 
Lord’s time is best.”’ She seemed 
quite content, aud remarked that her 
master and mistress were very kind 
and the Lord was very good in keep- 
ing her free from pain. At another 
tuume she spoke much of the love of 
the Redeemer. Oh! said she, if all 
the world should deny him I would 
never. At! Molly, [ replied, you 
know that Peter said these words and 
afterwards denied the Saviour with 
oaths. Yes, sir! that is true, but I 
pity Peter, tor afier all Peter loved 
Christ. Oh, sir, L cannot help loving 
my dear Saviour; who loved me and 
died for me, and has kept meso long 
and been so kind to such a poor sin- 
ner. At these words the tears began 
to flow, and her whole features brigh- 
tened up while speaking of the love 
of Christ. I looked upon this aged 
disciple with great delight and felt it 
to be.a privilege to converse with 


such a subject of divine grace. 


I learn from her master (W. C.Car- 
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often really a great hindrance, yet it is not 
so fatal as bad example and bad law both, 
which are apt to be met with from the 
chiets. 

Mendi Mission was established in 1840, 
in the Sherbro country, under the protection 
of a native chief, but after y many 


suffer 





wrongs from that same chief and others, 
who alterward drove him away, it wes 
necessitated to apply to the English colony 


for redress and protection. 


jut the great importance of this field 
grows out of the 
RELATION WHICH LISERIA SUSTAINS TO THE 
HEATHEN TRIBES ON ITS TERRITORY, AND 


IN ALLIANCE WITH IT. 


Ihere are in Liberia at least as many as 


100,000 native heathen, and about *7,000 
settlers. There are, then, more t 1 ten 


heathen to one settler, and since many of 


the settlers can hardly be called civilized, 
the proportion of uncivilized to civilizeu 
is much greater than ten to one. ‘These 
heathen are living on the land purchased 
from them by the settlers, and great num 


bers make at least transient 
towns of 


homes in the 
the colonists, 


The young- 


settlements and 


where they get employment 


er ones of them crowd into the families ot 
the settlers, and into the mission schools, 


and many thus reared are married to the 


setilers or their chi 


it, the refore, that these native 


fren. 


It is evide 











tribes will not, as was the case wiih the 
North American Indi ins, t c: 
but since they and the set e 
same race, ti ey will mingle and 
become one people. But w 

mixture of heathenism, wl the 
compound be if the strong: enin 

influenc are not, in the meantime, 
brought to bear on this heathen popuia- 
tion: It cannot be s ipposed that t t 


few settlers can educate and 


prepare & 


overwhelming numbers of heathen fora 

republican 
But both 

same destiny, elther upward by the force 

of the h Liberia, o1 

ward by the pressure of heathen ignorance 

and But if 


not afforded, and 500 miles of the coast is 


rovernment, 


settlers and natives have the 


stlituuons of down 


corruption. additional aid 1 
given up to that state of things re ting 
from the return of partly eniizghtened peo- 
ple again to heathenism, the sink will be 
so broad and deep as 
selves and the surrounding tribes ina 
hopeless ruin and misery ; and, perha 
hundreds of years will pass before another 
movement for their relief will be begun, 
or at least brought to bear upon them. 


to engulph them- 


most 





[* Nearer 10,000.—Ed 
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This failure, too, will be the failure of 
American Christians, for Liberia is their 
enterprise. 

On the other hand, how wide is the 
scopeand how benign the influence of thi 
enterprise, if the necessary aid is aiford- 
ed! 

The already large, and if the 
boundaries of Liberia were to 
they are, it would require a vi 


field 18 
remain as 
rous el 


t 


on the part of the nominau 3 
; itry to ipply it. But 
{ 


g wibes will, by degrees, leuin 


Various dé 





the adjoint 





e superiority of Civilized itul 


will 


Ins 


out to thé repub- 
no possibility of known 


and continually sell 


ic, there Is 
where its limits may eventually extend ; 


and since us enlargement thus will be in 


proportion to the strength of its moral and 


religious tnfluences, the various denomina- 
uuons may, by Increasing these influences 


in the republic, reach even to distant tril 
and there is reason to hope that Liberia 


Will not cease its Operations Ull It Shall 


have subdued foresis of the 


the dense i 
West Coast, and converted them into 
fruitful fields—exterminated the infamous 


all its borders—eievated its 


slave-trade in 


y and moral 
and 


people to respectabiil worth- 





Gospel Civilization on 


coast, and 


planted tl 

whole line ot Carried them tat 

back to the literior wibes. 

AF RI¢ a’s EVANGELIZATION AND THE COl 
ORED PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Under this head, a writer in the New 

York 

the 


Methodist 


Colonization Journal states that at 
Conference of the 
Beth 


in Cincinnati in May las 


Morgan 


General 


Episcopal el Church, held 


t, the Rev. John 





proceed to Al 


i, and 


power to build churches, ordain ministers, 


and report the success of his mission to 
the next General Conference, which will 
sit in Pittsburg four years from the ad- 


journment of the last. This 


step ti 


writer thinks cannot help but bring ihe 


attention of the colored people to consid er 


weil the claims which Africa has upon 


them. He represents the members of the 


Conference as having the highest confi. 
dence in Mr. Morgan, and that it is his 
purpose to proceed to Liberia this fall. 


The Editor of the Journal well says this 


is a right movement. e 
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LETTER FROM BRO. BEAUMONT. 

The letter which follows furnishes some 
interesting facta relative to the present con- 
dition of Yoruba. Bro. Beaumont says: 
Wy Dear Sir: 

[ received your note of Oct. 25th on my 
arrival at Ijaye, which was 2st ult., and 
would have written in reply to it ere now 


had it not been for the detention on the 
road. I just this morning received my 
trunk and a few other things belonging to 
me. IT make mention of this circumstance 
for the purpose of giving you some idea 
of the tardiness with which things are 
transferred from place to piace, In this 
‘ ‘try. Iam not prepared at present to 
write an essay or anything that would be 
very interesting. I will therefore tell you 
something about the country. I have 
been very agreeably disappointed in find- 
. 4 


ing that the notion I had formed of Africa, 


iich | believe prevails more or less 





in the United States, does not at all cor- 
respond with Africa in reality. I had al- 
wavs associated sterility and barrenness 
1 Africa. You cannot therefore well 
me what my surprise, was on finding 


y trees and well cultivated fields. ‘The 
country fr Lagos to Aheokuta (the way 
ve came) is more than half way, an un- 





itt 
broken wilderness. The remainder is i: 
state of high cultivation. The notion 
it the people do not understand how t 
tivate the ground 1s a great mistake. 


They probably understand the nature of 
the soil as well as ai y people on earth 
They know exactly what will grow on the 
different kinds of soil which they cultivate, 

d therefore never sow or plant their 
crops in places where they will not grow. 
Their manner of farming, as a matter of 
course, is very different from that in the 
United States. Yet it appears to be re- 
markably well adapted to the country, and 
the people who practice it. The principal 
implements in their farming operations are 
a kind of a hoe or mattock and a cutlass, 
which they use in cutting down sprouts 
and shrubs. They raise a species of 
in great plenty. Great quantities of yams, 
(not the yams of the Southern States, 
plantains, bananas, with many of the vege- 
tables common to the United States, such 
as beans, okra, onions, &c. In some parts 
of the country they raise cotton pretty 
extensively ; which is manufactured into 
a kind of cloth that is worn by the natives. 
In Abeokuta, a man told me that by next 
year he expected to have ten chiefs en- 
caged in raising cotton which he intends 
to ship to England. The company own- 
ing the steamers which carry the mail be- 


corn 





tween Africa and England have for the 
purpose of encouraging African trade, 
promised to carry the cotton free of cost. 
Phe cotton which I saw in Abeokuta ap- 
eared to be much rougher and not near 
as fine as that raised in the United States, 
itis said that the chiets have promised to 
ibstain from war if thev can vet any other 
employment. If so, their attention being 


turned to raising cotton will doubtless have 


a good effect The total failure of their 
last war expedition will doubtless alse con- 
tribute to render war unpopular. One of 


the chiefs had boasted that he would bring 

ick four hundred captives; but on re- 
turning brought nothing buttwo cows and 
had lust some of his men besides. He 
was so much ashamed that he would not 
enter the town by day, but waited until 


night; and afterwards kept himself con- 


cealed for several weeks. The want of 
success in the expedition was attributed to 
the prayers of the white men.—Home & 
Foreign Journal. 
THE BASSAS 

The Spirit of Missions for last month 
vives an account of a recent missionary 
tour among the Bassas. Mr. Rambo, of 
the Episcopal Mission, ascended the St. 
John’s River for some distance, (spending 
his first night at Bexley, seven miles from 
Bassa village, with the Rev. Mr Von Pra», 
an educated and pious native preach- 
er in charge of the Northern Baptist Mis- 
sion in that place,) and proceeding the 
next day to King Ben’s Town, some dis- 
tance from the river, where he was per- 
mitted to preach to some eight or ten men, 
women and children, some coming in after 
the first gathering. They were attentive, 
and the King invited Mr. Rambo to come 
and preach again. Mr. Rambo then di- 
rected his course towards St. John’s moun- 
tain, fifieen miles distant or twenty-five 
miles (in a straight line, twenty,) from 
he sea shore. The ascent towards the 
mountain was gradual and the walking 
very bad. Mr. Rambo returned to Bexley 
on the fourth day ; having travelled in all 
some 40 miles, and preached six times in 
four villages. Mr. Rambo finds his con- 
gregations small, the people being scattered 
abroad in very small villages. He writes, 
se April 9th, preached to three women on 
a farm, being all I could gather—April 
10th, held the weekly cottage lecture in 
tne Mission House. April 14th, walked 
four miles distant in the bush to Andrew’s 
town and preached to the Bassas. I was 
much pleased with Aadrew, the head man. 
He speaks some English. His town con- 
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Receipts of the American Colonization Society. 
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exch $1; A few friends, $1 5 
John McCracken, C. W. 
Cracken, each 50 
McCracken, 25 cents, M. 
Cox, 35 cents, A friend, se ts. 
Others, 

Homer—Fdwin Williams, , 
Mr. Wheaton, each $l...... 
Collections in the following places 
by Rev. B. O. Plimpton, viz: 

Little Mountain, $6 75; Kil- 
land Center, $9 50; Ashtabula 
West A18 25: Tivinsburg,$23 S23 
Hudson, $13;Granger, $1; Ack- 
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FOR REPOSITORY. 
New Hampsuire.—Claremont— 
Nathaniel Cowles, to Aug. ’58, 
$5; By Capt. Geo. Barker— 
Jonas Livingston, to Nov. ‘37, 
43: G. 8. Nott, to Nov 56, 82; 
Albert F. Winn, to Sept. ’ Hy A 
$1; Simeon Ide, on account, 
$1. Keene—By Capt. Geo. Bar- 
ker—John Elliot, to July 58, 
$2; Geo. Tilden, to June 56, 
$1. Meriden—Dea. Dan. Mor- 
rill, to Nov. °56, $2: Rev. C. 
T. Rowe, to June, ’57, $2; S. 
Duncan, to Nov. 1856, $1. 
Cornish Flat—Mrs. F. M. Rip- 
ley, to Nov. 757,81. Hanover— 
Prof. E. R. —* to Nov. 
"56, $1. Lume—F. Dodge 
to June, ’57, $33 Fn Thorn- 
ton, to June, ’57, $2; D. C. 
Churchill, on account, $5. 
Haverhill—Hon. John Page, to 
Jan. 58, $1; Phineas Spalding, 
M. D., for 55 & °56, $2; Hon. 
C. R. Morrison, on account, $2. 
North Haverhill—R. M. 
sey, to Oct. °56, $2. Bath— 
John French, M. D., on ac- 
count, $3; Chester C. Hut- 
Ira Goodall, Esq., each 
$5; to Jan. °57.<« 
th Thetford—D. 
W. Closson, UNt.cces 
Connecticur.—Meriden — Gen’! 
Walter Booth, to June, ’57.... 
DELAWARE. — Brandywine—John 
Hi Lyes , for 18 
GEORGIA. =e rough—J had. 
Andrews, for 1856 
Kentucky.— Borling 
JudgeA.W.Graham,toJuly,58 
Ou10.—Martinsburg—Uri ih Reese, 
to April, ’57, $1, by J. C. 
Stockton. Chesterville —- Rev. 
S. K. Huches, to Aug "57, $1, 
by Rev. J. C. Stackton 
Invtinors.—Jacksonville—Rev. 
Rut! le ize, t » Sept. 57, by Rev. 
; A seeks 
Tinsel bates ee D. Als- 
broo k, to Jan. "SR. by Rev. 
C. Kingsbury.......e-eeeees 
Catirornia.—-San Francisco—— 
Young Men’g Christian Asso- 
ciation, to Sept. °57.. 
Liperta.—-Greenville —- H. 
Stewart. 
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Total Repository. . 
Total Contributions 
Total Legacies 


1 00 


71 06 


.. 1,406 51 
350 00 


Aggregate Amount., 











